"Good-morning," said Ordynov, overtaking him,   "What
are you called?"
"Folks call me porter," he answered, grinning.
"Have you been porter here long?"
"Yes."
"Is my landlord an artisan?"
"Yes, if he says so."
"What does he do?"
"He's ill, lives, prays to God. That's all."
"Is that his wife?"
"What wife?"
"Who lives with him."
"Ye-es, if he says so. Good-bye, sir.'11
The Tatar touched his cap and went off to his den.
Ordynov went to his room. The old woman, mumbling and
grumbling to herself, opened the door to him, fastened it again
with the latch, and again climbed on the stove where she spent
her life. It was already getting dark. Ordynov was going to
get a light, when he noticed that the door to the landlord's
room was locked. He called the old woman, who, propping
herself on her elbow, looked sharply at him from the stove, as
though wondering what he wanted with the landlord's lock;
she threw him a box of matches without a word. He went
back into his room and again, for the hundredth time, tried to
busy himself with his books and things. But, little by little,
without understanding what he was doing, he sat down on the
locker, and it seemed to him that he fell asleep. At times he
came to himself and realised that his sleep was not sleep but
the agonising unconsciousness of illness. He heard a knock at
the door, heard it opened, and guessed that it was the land-
lord and landlady returning from evening service. At that
point it occurred to him that he must go in to them for some-
thing. He stood up, and it seemed to him that he was already
going to them, but stumbled and fell over a heap of firewood
which the old woman had flung down in the middle of the floor.
At that point he lost consciousness completely, and opening his
eyes after a long, long time, noticed with surprise that he was
lying on the same locker, just as he was, in his clothes, and that
over him there bent with tender solicitude a woman's face,
divinely, beautiful and, it seemed, drenched with gentle,
motherly tears. He felt her put a pillow under his head and
lay something warm over him, and some tender hand was laid
on his feverish brow. He wanted to say "Thank you," he